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EYERETT SCHOOL HOUSE. 



This building is, in its external architecture, a copy of 
the Eliot School House* In its size and internal arrange- 
ments it differs but slightly from the other buildings 
which have been erected in this city, within the last five 
years, for the accommodation of Grammar Schools. An 
order passed by the City Council within the last year, at 
the suggestion of Alderman Preston, provides that tfie 
basements of school-houses, or so much of the basements 
as may be in any way exposed to furnaces, shall be con- 
structed of fire-proof materials. This building was the 
first to which that important improvement was applied. 

It has two fronts, precisely alike, one facing North- 
ampton Street, and the other Camden Street. The lot 
which it occupies contains about 35,000 square feet, and 
is the largest which has ever been dfivoted to a school- 
house in this city. It is adorned with grass-plats, 
flower-borders, and shade-trees. Its plan is presented 
in an accompanying engraving. 

This excellent edififte was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies, September 17, 1860, the 230th anni- 
versary of the settlement of our city. The unusual 
attractions of the occasion, a formal address being 
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expected from our distinguished fellow-citizen whose 
name had been given to the school, drew together a 
large audience. 

The exercises were commenced with the chanting of 
the Lord's Prayer by the pupils. Selections from the 
Scriptures were read by Rev. D. C. Eddy, D. D., and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Henry Burroughs, Jr. 

The following commemorative song, written for the 
occasion by Rufus Leighton, Esq., was sung by the 
members of the school. • 

COMMEMORATIVE SONG. 

Two hundred and thirty fair summers have burst 

Into beauty and faded awray, 
Since the quaint little town of the Pilgrims was nursed 

Into life on the shore of the bay. 
It has grown from its weakness to power and pride, 

To a city of wealth and renown, 
Whose ships are abroad o'er the ocean wide, 

While in strength from her hills she looks down. 

Massive piles for her trade mark the wealth she has gained, 

And mansions of beauty rise tall ; 
But the halls where her children are cultuiled and trained 

Are the noblest and fairest of all. * 

Not alone to the rich doth she open their doors, — 

She welcomes the humble and poor. 
And all may partake of the costliest stores 

Of learning that wealth can procure. 

Of the nobler wants of that earlier day. 

The Pilgrims, with reverent heed. 
When they built the old town on the shore of the bay, 

Of Knowledge implanted the seed. 
That seed has now grown to a forest of trees. 

Which each day is deepening its roots, 
And each year it blesses the land and the seas 

With its bounty of flowers and fruits. 
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A new tree has grown in the garden so fair ; 

With the blossoms of hope it is white,- 
As they lift up their heads to the sweet morning air, 

And open their hearts to the light. 
Here it stands ! — and we are its blossoming flowers ; 

And the promise that gladdens our youth, 
May it yield a rich hEirvest of joy-laden hours. 

Of knowledge and virtue and truth ! 

Alderman Bailey, Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings, then delivered the keys to the Mayor, 
accompanying the act with the following remarks. 

REMARKS OF ALDERMAN BAH^Y. 

Mr. Mayor : It becomes my duty as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings, under whose care this building 
has been erected, to transfer its custody to you as President 
of the School Committee. 

The order of the City Council for the erection of this 
structure was passed in the year 1859, and the Committee on 
Public Buildings of that year proceeded with the work 
committed to them,, as rapidly its possible. The contracts 
were made, and the foundations laid in the autumn. A ces- 
sation of the labor was necessary during the winter, and in 
the spring the Committee on Public Buildings of the City 
Council of 1860, assumed the charge, and prosecuted the 
work with all the expedition consistent with good work- 
manship. 

The land upon which the house stands is a lot which was 
owned by the city, and contains nearly 35,000 square feet; 
and being in a favorable situation, this large amount of space 
affords ample light and air, those indispensable but often 
restricted requisites for the comfort and health of teachers 
and pupils. 

The cost of the building has been about $52,000. Its plan 
is similar to that of several of the modern school -house build- 
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ings in the city, but combines' many improvements suggested 
by competent architects and practical builders; it is con- 
structed with due regard to economy and strength; and 
though not so elaborate in its style of architecture as some 
desired, yet the result is an edifice honorable alike, we be- 
lieve, to the munificence and good taste of the City of Boston. 
In delivering to you, Mr. Mayor, the keys of this building, 
I have only to add my hope and confidence that within these 
walls the system of public education, of which we so proudly 
and rightfully boast, will meet no obstacle in its progress, 
and that the scholarship and culture of the illustrious citizen 
whose name it bears, will be honored by the history of this 
school when it shall be written in .the annals of American 

education. 

«- 

His Honor the Mayor, F. W. Lincoln, Jr., on re- 
ceiving the keys, spoke as follows. 

ADDRESS OF THE MAYOR. 

It is a happy custom which solemnly dedicates with appro- 
priate ceremonies any edifice built for public purposes, or 
designed to promote the welfare of the people. With prayer 
and praise the house of God is set apart for its sacred 
objects, and its walls are consecrated for the service of the 
Most High; and surely it is well that a building to be 
devoted to the training and culture of the immortal mind, 
to fit it for its high destiny, should receive a similar honor, as 
it awakens kindred sympathies. 

It is my official duty to take a humble part in these 
services, and as the Chairman of the School Committee, to 
receive these keys from the Committee on Public Buildings 
who, under the authority of the city, have erected this edifice, 
and to transfer them to those who are to have the care 
and custody of the school. These services are more than 
mere formalities ; they indicate the interest which it is the 
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duty of Government to take in the education of the young. 
Ever one of the most important objects of municipal legisla- 
tion, the cause of sound learning keeps pace with our outward 
growth and prosperity, and deserves all the care and solici- 
tude which is happily bestowed upon it in this community. 

The very fact that so many of us are here assembled in this 
noble building, away from the bustle and cares of business 
life, is a sufficient indication, without any argument, id favor of 
the cause which has brought us together. Our principal 
thought must be one of congratulation at the happy auspices 
■which inaugurate a new institution which is to take its place 
with the associated public schools of this city. 

I do not know of any more gratifying sign of the rapid 
progress in population and wealth in our good city of Boston, 
than the erection of this edifice upon this very spot. But a 
few years since the whole neighborhood was covered with 
water, and npw hundreds of families make it their happy 
homes, and school after school is established to meet the 
intellectual wants of this portion of our community. The 
other day I was conversing with an aged gentleman, who»told 
me that he had seen, in his younger days, the spray from the 
water as it dashed against the shore on this side, fall into 
the sea on the other ; and so narrow and low was the grade 
of the neck land, which connected us with Roxbury, that he 
had seen the roadway at high tide completely submerged in 
water. 

Now, what a contrast. In a short time the water will be 
completely shut out on the west as far as the Milldam, thus 
embracing a territory of a mile and a half in width between 
the arms of the sea which formerly nearly encircled our city. 

The period for the erection of this building is most 
felicitous, for we are enabled to fit it with all the modern 
improvements for such an establishment, and to make it as 
complete in all its appointments as any edifice ever erected 
for the purpose. • 
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We have a right to expect, my young friends, that the 
success of your studies will correspond with the great privi- 
leges which you enjoy, and that as so much more has been 
given to you than others, so much the more shall we require 
of you in return. 

It does not become me in this presence to speak at length 
upon the merits of any system of instruction, or to enlarge 
upon those branches more particularly adapted to the female 
mind, if there really is any difference in the sexes in this 
respect. I can only indulge the hope that this school will 
take its proper rank with the other schools for young ladies 
in this city. 

The school is to bear an honored name. May its members 
feel a deeper responsibility on that account, and so regulate 
their conduct, at home and at school, in private walks and 
public ways, that they bring no discredit upon it. 

To you, Mr. Chairman, I now consign the building, on this 
seventeenth day of September, the two hundred and thirtieth 
anniversary 'of the settlement of Boston. It is an appro- 
priate birthday gift from the city authorities to the children 
of the metropolis. I call you and your colleagues to witness . 
that the public authorities have furnished you an edifice 
suited to your wants, and an ornament to this part of the 
city. You know too well your duties for me to admonish you 
respecting them ; trusting that as long as the school has an 
existence, it may have as competent and devoted teachers 
as those who are now engaged in it, I surrender these keys 
to your possession without any misgivings as to the wisdom 
of your councils, or the success which will ever attend the 
administration of the Everett School. 

• 
t 

F. F. Thayer, Esq., who, by virtue of his office as 

Chairman of ^le District Committee, presided on the 
occasion, on receiving the»keys from the hands of the 
Mayor, delivered the following address. 
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ADDRESS OP MR. THAYER. 

In receiving these keys from your hands, Mr. Mayor, in behalf 
of the District Committee, permit me in the first place to 
express the gratitude I feel, in common with my associates on 
the Board, for the subftantial and elegant school accommo- 
. dations which you now place in our charge. It has been the 
fortune of those who represent this Ward, to have been fre- 
quently before the authorities of the city for ti^ past five 
years, asking for those conveniences which a rapmly increas- 
ing community requires to satisfy its constantly recurring 
wants. So promptly have these call^ been responded to, that 
■when the buildings now in progress are completed, the 
Eleventh Ward will contain three first-class Grammar School 
Houses, the oldest not yet five years old, besides four Primary 
School buildings, constructed of brick, and designed to 
accommodate, in the best manner, thirty-two schools. It is 
for these excellent facilities for instruction that we have to 
be thankful this day. And we find ourselves involuntarily 
pledged to return to the common stock, in intelligence, in 
energy, in public spirit, in excellence of character, tenfold 
for all the public treasury has expended for us of its coin. 
Eor such and more, is the percentage of increase on all we 
expend for education. Exceeding and outrunning* the gains of 
State Street, the investments we iSake in strengthening and 
ennobling the intellect and souls of our youth bring not only 
semi-annual but constant returns, and find their culmination 
and completion only when the work of life is over, and all 
that is not transient has entered the purifying presence 
of the Perfect One. We may then rejoice this day, as we 
dedicate a new temple to the cause of sound learning. We 
may rejoice, as on this anniversary of her birth, our city lays 
another offering upon that altar, whence, through all her 
history, she has derived that sacred fire which has inspired 
her mechanics, her merchants, and her scholars, to place her 
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foremost in all the arts of peace, among the cities of our 
land. 

Allow me, Mr. Mayor, to congratulate you on the agreeable 
position which you hold this day. Within the short term of 
service allotted to the chief magistrate of our city, you are . 
called upon to participate for the fifth time in setting apart a 
completed structure like this to the service of the public 
schools ; while two other Grammar, and four Primary school- 
houses are in various stages of construction, under your 
administralron. For your ready acquiescence in the public 
demand for the opportunities of education, I thank you and 
those associated with you in the municipal government ; and I 
shall rejoice to join with all friends of learning to strengthen 
your hands, as with wise forecast you seek by such methods 
to lay deep and strong the foundations of social' prosperity. 

With the act which we are now performing, the custody of 
this building and its appointments passes from the City 
Council, by whose agency it was constructed, into the hands 
of the School Committee, who hereafter are to be solely 
responsible for its use. For ourselves and our successors, we 
accept the trust. 

The increasing facilities of instruction, and the liberal ten- 
dencies of our times in regard to the diffusion of knowledge, 
cannot fail to cheer the heart of every friend of his race. 
And it is additional occasion of rejoicing this day, that this 
edifice, whose completeness and elegance gladden our sight, is 
consecrated to promote the well-being of that sex, for whom not 
more than a quarter of a century ago, the most meagre school- 
ing suflSced. It does not require the oldest among us to recall 
the time when the education of our girls was regarded with 
comparative indifference. Long after the parent had learned 
to make the greatest sacrifices to secure for his sons the best 
opportunities of education; long after was it before the 
daughters of the same household were deemed worthy to 
share the advantages of the destined lords of creation. And 
now, so great is the enlightenment of our age, so complete has 
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been the triumph of liberal ideas, so fully has our Christianity 
impressed upon us the conviction that male anid female are 
equal before God, and that each sex, within its sphere, has an 
equally exalted mission, that we find but few who remonstrate 
when we offer to our sons and our daughters alike the highest 
opportunities of learning that our land affords. Safely, I think, 
we may raftike our boast to-day, — not only that the best schools 
of our city are her free schools, but also that the advantages 
are alike excellent for our sons and for our daughters. And I 
"believe^ that the parent, whatever his social position, who 
refuses to place his son or his daughter in our public schools, 
deprives his child of advantages which may not be found in 
any other place. I should look to our public schools to send 
forth a generation of well-educated, useful, and energetic 
men, and with equal confideifte, for their associates, a band of 
well-disciplined, cultivated, and virtuous women. Such I 
believe to be the legitimate result of our theory of popular 
education. 

But if, perchance, some may think me too sanguine in my 
estimate of what has been accomplished, and suggest that I 
have pictured what the future may produce, but what our eyes 
have not yet seen, let me add that on this day, on this spot, 
in this presence, doubt and distrust surrender to hopeful 
Faith. If yesterday was unsatisfactory, to-morrow is bril- 
liant with promise. 

We inaugurate this day a school for the best female cul- 
ture ; our standard is fixed high ; we surround it with all out- 
ward adornments to please the eye and to engage the affec- 
tions ; we place within the most approved devices for assist- 
ing the willing student; we install herein instructors of 
tried fidelity, and, to stimulate to the highest excellence, we 
diffuse throughout the whole interior atmosphere the inspira- 
tion of a name engraven ineffaceably upon the external tablet 
in legible characters, which every Bostonian repeats with- 
pride, and which is honored in every land where learning, 
refinement, and social virtue have a friend. Under these 
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auspices, in this tempting soil do we plant this vine, in the 
hopeful confidence that our work is blessed. 

To make success more easy, we would enlist with us the 
best feelings of the children who are to be gathered here. 
From this day, young friends, you commence a new history. 
The honors which cluster with pleasant memories around the 
Dwight School, have passed beyond your control. The un- 
written page is before you, and each young miss who is 
enrolled among the members of this school, has a voice in 
determining what the character of its early record sj^all be. 
Will not each do her best? Shall there not be a generous 
rivalry to excel each other in the value df your contributions 
to the daily history of this school ? Will you not see to it, 
that its beginning shall give promise of excellence in deport- 
ment and scholarship surpassed ly none ? And when you shall 
surrender your places to your successors, let the annals of the 
Everett School be as free from any disfiguring stain as when, 
on this beautiful morning we commit them into your hands. 

We wish also to enlist with us the kindest feelings of the 
parents. They have endowed this school by their willing con- 
tributions ; they are to supply and replenish from their happy 
homes the numbers of those who are to share its privileges ; 
and now we ask, in addition, that they will co-operate with the 
teacher in the enforcement of all judicious regulations, and in 
inculcating upon their offspring that love of learning for its 
own sake, without which the best endeavors fail of success. 

We ask the support of all friends of popular education and 
human progress, in our attempt to place another light to which 
the down trodden, the unfortunate, the poor, and the neglected 
child, may look and live ; for to such, the school-teacher, as he 
stands with open arms, is the angel promised, with healing 
in his wings. 

And we solicit from you, sir, whose name we have appro- 
priated, a measure of that friendly counsel which the exper- 
ience of a varied and successful life prepares you to impart; 
we ask for those suggestions of wisdom, those kind and 
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■well-timed admonitions to duty which may render these out- 
ward appliances of instruction which you see so profusely 
scattered about us in our new home, available for the highest 
results. We covet for these teachers, who will ever lend a 
willing ear, an o.ccasional suggestion of a better way than 
that already trodden, to lead these young minds in the rug- 
ged ascent, and a cheering word of sympathy, amid the fre- 
quent discouragements of the road. We seek to associate 
you so intimately with this school that it may share without 
intrusion in your present and your prospective honors. 

We seek, finally, for His blessing, without which Paul 
shall plant, and ApoUos water, in vain. 

Mr. Hyde, the position of schoolmaster in a community 
like this, is one to be coveted. Where his influence has been 
most felt, there is the schoolmaster most honored. And here, 
where we realize him to be the impelling agent in all our prog- 
ress during more than two centuries of our history, — here 
do we see especial cause to regard him as the " coming man " 
of the future. With the responsibilities of such a position 
I might strive to impress you, had not sixteen years of faith- 
ful and successful service in this neighborhood attested your 
appreciation of the work you have underta.ken, and your 
readiness to do it manfully. Your genial disposition, your 
unceasing flow of spirits, lightening the burden which might 
otherwise be found too heavy, your happy faculty of enlist- 
ing the interest of your pupils in their studies, coupled with 
an extraordinary facility for impp,rting instruction, have given 
you success as a teacher second to none. Therefore it is with 
full confidence in your integrity ap a man, and your capability 
and faithfulness as a guardian of youth, which I share in com- 
mon with all your Committee, that we place in your keeping 
these our choicest jewels. You are surrounded by opportu- 
nities for good, seldom equalled ; make the most oif them, 
as with this school is identified the highest ambition of your 
life ; impart the same spirit to those associated with you. As 
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for yourself, you have no divided purpose ; tolerate none in the 
teachers under your charge. Require that the first energies of 
mind and body be given to this school. Let all the classes 
of your school share your attentions, that under your super- 
vision all may harmoniously move upward together. I am 
aware that you have a corps of competent and willing assis- 
tants, each ready to bear her portion of the burden; but 
no fidelity of the teacher of the class can compensate for the 
constant absence of the only recognized head of the school. 

Believing that all I have now suggested, and more, will be 
done by. you in the execution of your purpose to place this 
foremost among the schools of our city, I put into your hands 
these keys, accom'panying this act with the expression of 
the wish that the blessing of the Highest may attend the 
Everett School, and the rewards of conscientious endeavor 
be the portion of its teachers. 

Mr. Geo. B. Hyde, the Master of the school, in accept- 
ing the keys said : — 

Mr. Chairman : In receiving these keys from your hands, 
.1 cannot but feel with renewed! force the great responsibility 
that rests upon me as the Master of this school. 

I have just seen them transmitted, on the part of the City 
Government, to His Honor the Mayor, — the head, by virtue 
of his oflSce, of the School Committee, and through him to you, 
as the representative of those having this school under their 
more immediate charge, as a token that the work which the 
City Government was called upon to do has been accom- 
plished. How well that work has. been done, this noble 
building, so admirably adapted, in all its arrangements, to 
the purposes for which it was erected, gives ample evidence. 
And you have now placed them in my hands, as the symbols 
of the trust you have reposed in me. 

When I look upon this building, — the embodiment, as it 
were, of the highest and noblest characteristics of our city, — 
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of its wise liberality, its elevated patriotism, and its true 
Christian philanthropy, and reflect that the accomplishment 
of the purposes for which it has been erected rests in some 
measure, and for a time, at least, upon me, I cannot fail, more 
than ever, to be impressed with a sense of the great trust I 
have assumed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to know that my services as 
Master of this school have been acceptable to you. And 
what you have said to me, I feel sure you intend should apply 
to all those who arc associated with me, and your words of 
commendation will encour^e us all to renewed effort, more 
perfectly- to fulfil the great duties intrusted to our charge. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is not for me to make any 
extended remarks on this occasion, and thus detain the 
audience from the further intellectual entertainment which 
awaits them ; and I will only add, that in view of these splen- 
did accommodations so freely provided for us by the city, — 
of the active and untiring efforts of yourself and those asso- 
ciated with you in promoting the best interest of the school, 
— of the hearty sympathy and co-operation of the parents 
and friends of the children who fill these rooms, — if, with all 
these favoring circumstances, your ' anticipations and the 
reasonable expectations of all are not fully realized, the 
failure must be ascribed to us. 

Mr. Chairman, you have caused to be engraved upon the 
walls of this building a name that both honors and confers 
honor ; may it be our endeavor to make the school stand as 
prominent among similar institutions in this city and common- 
wealth as the name it bears holds among the orators and 
scholars of our country, and the friends of popular education 
and sound leawiing everywhere. 

Hon. Edward Everett being introduced, was greeted 
with repeated cheers. He spoke substantially as fol- 
lows. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. EVERETT. 

Mr. Chairman : You will easily believe that I feel a pecu- 
liar interest in the occasion that has called us together. 
The dedication of a new first-class school-house is at all 
times an event of far greater importance to the welfare of 
the community than many of the occurrences which at the 
time attract much more of the public attention, and fill a 
larger space in the pages of history. The house which we 
this day dedicate is to be occupied by a school which had 
already, as the D wight School forfpirls, established an envi- 
able reputation among the sister institutions. It is now, in 
consequence of the rapid growth of this part of the city 
whose early appearance, Mr. Mayor, you have so graphically 
described, transferred, with the happiest prospects, to this 
new, spacious, and* admirably arranged building, — a model 
school-house, fit for the reception of a model school. I hope 
as a friend to education from my youth up, I should duly 
appreciate the importance of such an event ; but you have 
kindly given me a reason — to the strength of which it would 
be affectation to seem insensible — for taking an especial 
interest in this day's ceremonial. 

One of the highest honors which can be paid to an indi- 
vidual, — one of the most enviable tokens of the good opinion 
of the commuftity in which he lives, — is to connect his name 
with some permanent material object, some scientific dis- 
covery, some achievement in art, some beneficent institution, 
with .reference to which, by word or by deed, he maybe 
thought to have deserved well of his fellow-men. Hundreds 
of towns and cities on the continent recall the memory of the 
great and good men, who, in peace and in war, founded and 
sustained the liberties and* rights of the country. Science 
gives the name of the astronomer to the comet, whose peri- 
odical return he has ascertained. Botany commemorates her 
votaries, in the flowers, and the trees, — the Kalinias, the 
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Dahlias, the Robinias, — ^ which they first discovered and 
described. The fossil relics of the elder world are desis- 
iiated by the names of the geologists who first exhumied them 
from their adamantine graves. We cannot but feel that one 
of the strongest instincts of our nature is gratified by these 
associations. 

But what are these lifeless, soulless substances ; these mute, 
inanimate bodies in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, 
— the vaporous comet, the fading flower, the extinct animal 
whose very skeleton is turned into stone, — compared with an 
institution like this, — a living fountain of eternal light, — a 
flower garden planted in each succeeding year with germs of 
undying growth, — a nursery beneath whose fostering wings 
so many immortal spirits shall be trained up in the paths of 
duty, .usefulness, and happiness ? Here you permit me to 
hope that my poor name will be kindly remembered, as long 
as the schools of Boston shall retain their name and their 
praise in the land^ and that I am. well aware will be as long 
as Boston herself shall occupy her place on the earth's sur- 
face ; for as long as there is a city council to appropriate a 
dollar, or a treasurer to pay it, I am sure it will be voted 
and paid for the support of the schools. Devoted for a 
pretty long life to the public service, in a variety of pursuits 
and occupations, laboring, I know I may say diligently, and I 
hope I may add, though sometimes with erring judgment, yet 
always with honest purpose, for the public good, at home and 
abroad, I frankly own, sir, that no public honor, eompliment, 
or reward, which has ever fallen to my lot, has given- me . 
greater pleasure than the association of mynamerwith one of 
these noble public schools of Boston. 

They are indeed, sir, the just pride and boast of our an- 
cient metropolis, and it is with great propriety that you 
select the nth of September for the dedication of a new 
school-house. As the corporate existence of the city dates 
from that day, so nothing can contribute more to its contin- 
ued prosperous growth — to its perpetuated life — than the 

3 
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organization of these admirable institutions. What oflFerihg 
to our beloved city, on this its 230th birthday as you have justly 
styled it, can we present to her more appropriate, more wel- 
come, more auspicious of good, than the means of educating 
eight hundred of her daughters ? Nor is it the birthday of 
our city alone. On this -day, sev6nty4hree years ago, the 
Constitution of the United States went forth to the people 
from the hand of the peerless Chief, who, whether in war or . 
in peace, commanded all their respect and united all their 
affection. The best, the only hope under Providence, that we 
may long enjoy, we and our children, the blessings which it 
secures to us as a united, happy, and prosperous people, is in 
the intelligence, virtue, and enlightened patriotism of which 
these free schools are the great living fountain. 

We are accused sometimes by our brethren in other parts 
of the country, and by our friends on the other side of the 
water, with being a little given to self-laudation. I don't 
think that the worst fault of a community, though it may be 
carried too far for good taste. But it implies at least the 
possession of something, which we not only ourselves think 
worthy of praise, but which we have reason to believe is held 
in esteem by others. But I really do not think we habitually 
over-praise the common schools of Boston. Not that they are 
perfect; nothing human is perfect; but I must think it as 
liberal, comprehensive, and eflScient a system as the imperfec- 
tion of human affairs admits. It aims to give to the entire 
population of both sexes a thorough education in all the use- 
ful branches of knowledge. If there is a class in the com- 
munity so low that the system does not go down to them, it is 
for causes which no system, established by municipal author- 
ity in a free country, can overcome. In all cities as large as 
Boston, there must be some hundreds of unhappy children, 
such as those to whom I alluded last Saturday, (it makes one's 
heart bleed to see them,) whose wretched parents prefer 
sending them into the streets to beg, to gather chips, to 
peddle lozenges and newspapers, rather than to send them to 
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school. But with reasonable co-operation on the part of the 
parents, the city does certainly, as I have said, provide the 
means by which a thorough education, in all the elementary 
branches of useful knowledge, may be attained by all her 
children. 

, The cost at which this end is obtained, bears witness to 
the liberality of the tsity. I perceive by the Auditor's Report, 
that, for the last financial year, tho»expenditure on the schools, 
exclusive of school-houses, amounted to $373,668.61; for 
school-houses, $144,202.67,' making a total of $517,371.28^ 
— $17,871 over a half a million of dollars, for a single 
year, which I am inclined to think is, in proportion to 
our population, a larger expenditure for the purposes 
of education than is made by any city or people on the 
face of the globe. Supposing the population of London to 
exceed ours twelvefold, a proportionate expenditure on her 
part would be above six millions of dollars. What amount 
is raised by taxation in London for the support of schools, 
at the present time, I have not been able to learn. The last 
statement which I have seen pertains to the year 1851, in 
which it is said that the nUmber of children, of both sexes, 
educated in schools supported by taxation, was 6,981, say 
7,000. The proportion for Boston, on that scale, would be about 
580, instead of more than 25,000 children, the actual number. 
It is not, of course, to be understood that there was no other 
provision for education in London in 1851 ; but the main de- 
pendence for higher education was, and is, on the endowed 
schools, and for the education of the masses on the Sunday 
schools maintained by the various religious denominations. 

Much has been done for popular education in England of 
late years, but it is still in its infancy. The mass of the 
people in town and in country have no education but what 
they get at Dame Schools, as they ere called, corresponding 
to our primary schools, or in common schools of a very 
humble character. They are doubtless of various degrees of 
merit, and I would not imitate the unfairness sometimes prac- 
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tised toward ourselves by our brethren abroad, in quoting 
exceptional cases as evidence of " a state of things.'' The 
following account of a common school in Liverpool is taken 
from a parliamentary report in 1838, at which time the popu- 
lation of Liverpool was not much below thaf of Boston at 
the present day. With respect to Dame Schools the report 
says : " It is not unusual to find the mistress of a Dame 
School gone out for the day, and her school left in charge of 
some neighbor or neighbor's child. Sometimes she is found 
washing at the back of the house ; at other times the wash- 
ing and drying are carried on at the school." As a specimen 
of a " common school," we are told that in a garret, up three 
pair of dark, broken stairs, in Liverpool, was a common 
school with forty children, in the compass of ten feet by 
nine. On a perch, forming a tria^ngle with the corner of the 
room, sat a cock and two hens. Under a stump bed was a 
dog-kennel, occupied by three black terriers, whose barking, 
added to the noise of the children and the cackling of the 
fowls at the appearance of the stranger, was almost deafen- 
ing. There was only one small window, at which sat the 
master, obstructing two thirds of the light. There are 
several schools in the same neighborhood, which are in the 
same condition, filthy in the extreme. One master, who 
stated that he used the globes, was asked if he had both or 
one only. </ Both," was the reply ; " how could I teach 
geography with one?" It appeared that he thought both 
necessary, because one represented one half, and the other 
the remaining half of the world. " He turned me out of his 
school," says the agent, "when I explained to him his error." 
I would not be guilty of the injustice of quoting these as 
fair specimens of the Common Schools of England, though 
they appear to be quoted for that purpose in the Parlia- 
mentary Report. They are probably specimens of the very 
poorest schools, brought forward for the purpose of showing 
the need of reform. It seems hard to believe that such a 
school as that described, could have existed in Liverpool 
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forty years after the first Athenaeum was founded in that city, 
by Eoscoe, and seven years after that distinguished and 
enlightened citizen had closed his career. 

The school-house, whose dedication we are assembled to 
witness, is for the accommodation of a girls' school ; and this 
circumstance seems to invite a few words on female educa- 
tion. There is a good deal of discussion at the present day 
on the subject of Women's Rights. No one would be willing 
to allow that he wished to deprive them of their rights, and 
the only difficulty seems to be to settle what their rights are. 
The citizens of Boston, acting by their municipal representa- 
tives, have long since undertaken to answer this question in a 
practical way (always better than a metaphysical solution 
of such questions), as far as a city government can do it, by 
admitting the right of the girls to have, at the public expense, 
as good an education as the boys. It is not in the power of 
the city tb amend our constitutions, if amendment it would 
be, so as to extend political privileges to the gentler sex, nor 
to alter the legislation which regulates the rights of property. 
But it was in the power of the city to withhold or to grant 
equal privileges of education; and it has decided that the 
free grammar schools of Boston should be open alike to boys 
and girls. This seems to me not only a recognition, at the 
outset, of the most important of Women's Rights, viz : equal 
participation in these institutions, but the best guaranty that, 
if in anything else the sex is unjustly or unfairly dealt with, 
the remedy will come in due time. With the acknowledged 
equality of woman in general intellectual endowments, though 
tending in either sex to an appropriate development, with her 
admitted superiority to man in tact, sensibility, physical and 
moral endurance, quickness of perception, and power of ac- 
commodation to circumstances, give her for two or three 
generations equal advantages of mental culture, and the lords 
of creation, as you, Mr. Chairman, have called them, will have 
to carry more guns than they do at present, to keep her out 
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of the enjoyment of anything, which sound reasoning and fair 
experiment shall show to be of her rights.. 

I have, however, strong doubts, whether, tried by this test, 
the result would be a participation in the performance of the 
political duties which the experience of the human race, in 
all ages, has nearly confined to the* coarser sex. I do not 
rest this opinion solely on the fact that those duties do not 
seem congenial with the superior delicacy of women, or com- 
patible with the occupations which nature assigns to her in 
the domestic sphere. I think it would be found, on trial, that 
nothing would be gained — nothing changed for the better — 
by putting the sexes on the same footing, with respect, for 
instance, to the right of suflFrage. Whether the wives and sisters 
agreed with the husbands and brothers, or differed from them, 
as this agreement or difference would, in the long run, exist 
equally in all parties, the result would be the samq as at 
present. So too, whether the wife or the husbani had the 
stronger will, and so dictated the other's vote, as this also 
would be the same, on all sides, the result would not be 
affected. So that it would be likely tb turn out that the 
present arrangement, by which the men do the electioneering 
and the voting for both sexes, is a species of representation, 
which, leaving results unchanged, promotes the convenience of 
all, and does injustice to none. 

Meantime, for all the great desirable objects of life, 
the possession of equal advantages for the improve- 
ment of the mind is of vastly greater importance than 
the participation of political power. There are, humanly 
speaking, three great . objects of pursuit on earth, — well- 
being, or happiness for ourselves and families; influence 
and control over others ; and a good njame with our fellow- 
men, while we live and when we are gone. Who needs be 
told, that, in the preaent state of the world, a good education 
is not indeed a sure, but by far the most likely means of 
attaining all the ends which constitute material prosperity, 
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competence, position, establishment in .life; and that it also 
opens the purest sources of enjoyment ? The happiest con- 
dition of human existence is unquestionably to be found in 
the domestic circle of what may be called the middle condi- 
tion of life, in a family harmoniously united in the cultivation 
and enjoyment of the innocent and rational pleasures of liter- 
ature, art, and refined intercourse, equally removed from the 
grandeurs and the straits of society. These innocent and 
rational pleasures, and this solid happiness, are made equally 
accessible to both sexes by our admirable school system. 

Then for influence over others, as it depends much more 
on personal qualities than on official prerogative, equality 
of education furnishes the amplest means of equal ascen- 
dency. It is the mental and moral forces, not political power, 
which mainly govern the world. It is but a few years since 
the three greatest powers in Europe, two on one side and one 
on the other, engaged in a deadly struggle with each other to 
decide the fate of the Turkish empire; three Christian powers 
straining every nerve, the one to overthrow, the two other to 
uphold the once great and formidable, but now decaying and 
effete Mohammedan despotism of Western Asia. Not less than 
half a million of men were concentrated in the Crimea, and 
all the military talent of the age was called forth in the con- 
test. And who, as far as individuals were concerned, bore 
off the acknowledged palm of energy, usefulness, and real 
power in that tremendous contest ? Not emperors and kings, 
not generals, admirals or engineers, launching from impregna- 
ble fortresses and blazing intrenchments, the three-bolted 
thunders of war. No, but an* English girl, bred up in the 
privacy of domestic life, and appearing on that dread stage 
of human action and suffering, in no higher character than 
that of a nurse I 

And then for fame, to which, by a natural instinct, the 
ingenuous soul aspires : 



- The spur, which the clear spirit doth raise, 



(The last infirmity of noble mind,) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days," 
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need I say, that the surest path to a reputation, for the mass 
of mankind, is by intellectual •improvement; and that in this 
respect, therefore, our school system places the sexes on an 
equality ? Consider for a moment the spectacle presented by 
the reign of Louis XIV., the Augustan age of France, rich iu 
the brightest names of her Literature, Philosophy, Politics, 
and War, — Pascal, Descartes, Corneille, Racine, Lafontaine, 
MoliSre, Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Massillon, Colbert, 
Conde, Turenne, Catinat. Among all these illustrious names 
there is not one that shines with a brighter or purer ray than 
Madame de Sevign^ ; not one whose writings are more exten- 
sively read by posterity ; not one in whose domestic life and 
personal character all future ages will probably take a 
deeper interest. Most of the other distinguished individuals 
whom I have mentioned, we regard with cold admiration, as 
personages in the great drama of history. We feel as if 
Madame de Sevigne belonged to our own families. The famil- 
iar letters, principally to her daughter, written by this virtuous 
and accomplished woman, who preserved her purity in a 
licentious court, who thought with vigor and wrote with sim- 
plicity, earnestness, and true wit in a pedantic and affected 
age, have given her a place among the celebrities of France, 
which the most distinguished of them might envy. 

Apart, then. Girls, from a preparation for the pursuits, 
duties, and enjoyments of life, which more especially pertain 
to your sex, in the present organization of society, you pos- 
sess in these advantages of education the means of useful- 
ness and (if that be an object) of reputation, which, without 
these, would be in a great degree monopolized by the stronger 
sex. The keys of knowledge are placed in your hands, from 
its elemental principles up to the higher branches of useful 
learning. These, however, are topics too familiar on occasions 
of this kind to be dwelt upon ; and I will conclude by offer- 
ing you my best wishes, that 'the reputation already acquired 
by the Dwight School for Girls may be maintained, under the 
new organization; that your improvement may be propor- 
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tioned to your advantages ; that your progress may equal the 
warmest wishes of your teachers, parents, and friends ; and 
that you may grow up to the enjoyment of the best blessings 
of this world, and the brightest and highest hopes of the 
world to come. 

The dedicatory hymn written by W. T. Adams, Esq., 
Principal of the Boylston School, was then sung. 

DEDICATORY HYMN. 

God of our native land, 
We bless the gracious hand 

That planted here, 
In peril's frowning night, 
The seeds of Wisdom's might, 
Whose full ears, glowing bright, 

To-day appear. 

• 
We thank thee that thine arm 

Hath saved fr(Mn every harm 

Our Freedom's ark ; 
That o'er the sea of time. 
Guided by Truth sublime, 
It comes, still in its prime> 

Our age to mark. 

Our City's natal day 
Doth worthy tribute lay 

On Wisdom's shrine, — 
This stately temple reared. 
In Learning's name revered, 
To bless our homes endeared^ 

With light divine. 

We consecrate its halls ; 
And write upon its walls 
The honored name 
Of Learning's cherished friend, 
Whose lustre shall descend, 
And with it ages blend 
Our nation's fame. 
4 
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God of our native land ! 
Stretch forth thy guardian hand 

O'er this fair fane ; 
And may it ever be 
A living fountain free, 
Whose waters, pure from thee, 

Flow not in vain. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, being called upon by the 
Chairman, responded as follows : — 

I hardly know how to thank you, Mr. Chairman, ^or the 

' call which you have made upon me. There is almost as much 

of cruelty as of kindness in it, — in view of the contrast which 

I am thus compelled to exhibit by following my illustrious 

friend who has just taken his seat. And yet I am not sorry 

to have an opportunity of saying, how peculiar a piece of 

. good fortune I count it, that the first public occasion on which 

I have been privileged to meet my fellow-citizens since my 

return home, after more than a year's absence in foreign 

lands, should have been on this birthday of my native city, 

and at a ceremonial connected with the great cause of Free 

Popular Education. I have seen many gorgeous spectacles in 

other countries. I have seen imperial armies returning, in all 

the pride and pomp and circumstance of glorious war, from 

victories which Caesar might have envied. But I have seen 

no such group of happy children as that now before me, and 

I have heard no such voice as that which has just charmed us 

all. But I am here without the slightest expectation of being 

called on for a speech, and without the slightest preparation 

for meeting such a call. I came at your kind invitation, only 

to witness these interesting services, and to listen to one who 

never leaves anything appropriate unsaid. Let me only 

express the hope that this Institution may never do discredit 

to the name of him who furnishes the best living illustration 

of the advantages of our Free Common Schools, and whose 
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precepts and example are so worthy of being adopted and 
emulated by every son and daughter of Massachusetts. 

In response to the call of the Chairman, very inter- 
esting speeches were made by President Felton, Kev. 
George Putnam, D. D., of Koxbury, and Kev. W. G. 
Eliot, D. D., President of Washington University, St. 
Louis. No adequate reports of the remarks of these 
gentlemen having been preserved, they are necessarily 
omitted from this sketch, 
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